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self, with his life-guard. Had the enemy 
known his advantage and pursued our souldiers, 
they might easily have cut off the whole army: 
but God would be more gracious to us. 

“ Here then was not only a victory, but also 
a signal preservation, for which let the Father 
of mercies have eternal glory.” 

The victims on this occasion were those 
miserable Narragansets, who, a few years be- 
m= | fore, had so eagerly joined in the butchery of 
For * The Friend.” | the Pequods. Their turn had nowcome. This 
Grahame’s Colonial History, expedition was not one of Col. Church’s. It 

(Continued fromt page 254.) was conducted by Josiah Winslow, the Go- 
SUCCESSFUL COMPETITION omen ae TT . ean 
= According to Francis Baylies—the historian 
- Our one-sided historian has given usa lively | of Plymouth colony—in this war, although it 
representation of the savage fury of the Indians| was general, “Plymouth was the principal 
and the number of their unhappy victims. He} party, and it was waged on her account, and 
has told us almost nothing of the apiness of the | at her instigation.” Hence the command of the 
colonists in the same line, or of the reputation | army, at the commencement, was vested in the 
which they richly deserve for their able per-| governor of that colony. He had six captains 
formances in the famous war against Philip.| under him. At the head of the roll was Mose- 
They were by no means inferior to the In-|ly—a West Indian Buccaneer—who brought 
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dians ; and Grahame’s absolute silence upon feats | with him “a company of one hundred and ten | 


in which they gloried would have found him 
no favour in their eyes. They would have 
had them boldly set forth, in justice to them- 
selves, and for the admiration of mankind. We 


volunteers, amongst whom were ten or twelve 


doubt! This Captain Mosely and company 


Christian spirit, in justice to the Indians, and | hame makes no mention of the Buccaneer and 
for the instruction of mankind. his hounds. Col. Church would not accepta 
If under the holy garb of religion the most | command under Winslow, having taken offence 


diabolical passions of the white man were let/at an act of the Plymouth government a few 


loose upon the Indian, is there not some excuse | months before, which is thus related by Bay- 
for the fury of his retaliation ? lies :-— WR 
Increase Mather—the president of Harvard! « About this time Dartmouth was destroyed 
College—describes the first movement in this | and many people killed, the remainder retired 
war which took place under the sanction of the | to Aponeganset. 
United Colonies. 


| mouth, the Plymouth forces were ordered there, 


“Connecticut forces being come, a march| and as the Dartmouth Indians had not been | 


towards the enemy was resolved upon. Peter | concerned in this outrage, a negociation was 
Indian, having informed that the body of Indi- commenced with them. 


the place where our army now was, the next | 


day, although it were the Sabbath, yet, provi-| were induced to surrender themselves as pri- 
sions being almost spent by our souldiers wait-| soners, and were conducted to Plymouth. Not- 


who commanded the Plymouth troops, they 





privateersmen with dogs ;”’—blood-hounds, no | 


n ! were very efficient agents of the Pilgrim co- | 
may desire that they had been noticed in a| lony in the destruction of the Indians. Gra- | 


After the destruction of Dart- | 


: By the persuasions of | 
ans in a fort about eighteen miles distant from | Ralph Earl, and the promises of Captain Eels | 


‘the deed just related, it having been achieved 
by her singly, before Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut had engaged in the conflict. The de- 
'struction of the Narragansets was the act of 
the confederacy. The colonies esteemed it 
good policy as a prelude to the contest with 
Philip to break the power of their allies. And 
‘first they attempted to bind them by treaty, not 
|merely to neutrality, but to @ negative hostility 
towards Philip’s people, the Wampanoags, by 
exacting from them a promise to deliver to the 
governor and council at Boston any of the In- 
‘dians’ in Philip’s interest who might fall into 
|their power. Some fugitive women and chil- 
dren and wounded men of the proscribed race 
| had thrown themselves upon" theit hospitality, 
|and notwithstanding the treaty received protec- 
|tion. ‘This offered a sufficient pretext, and the 
| Narragansets were forthwith doomed to de- 
istruction. That this was their offence appears 
| by the official declaration of the causes of the 
| war promulgated by the Commissioners of the 
| United Colonies. And for such an offence as 
this, “no man knoweth how many hundreds of 
‘them were burnt to death.” “The scene,” 
says Baylies, “was horrible to behold. The 
yells and shouts of the savages were mingled 
‘with the roar of musketry, the crackling of 
fire, and the screams and wailings of the wo- 
men, children, and old men, who were roasting 
in the wigwams ; for if they escaped for a mo- 
ment from their burning shelters, they were 
driven back by the muskets.” “ Three hun- 
dred Indian warriors are supposed to have been 
killed, and seven hundred were wounded ; many 
of them being exposed to the inclemency of the 
|weather during the horrible night which suc- 
ceeded this horrible fight, perished miserably in 
the snow. The number of the women, chil- 
dren, and old men, who were burnt in the wig- 
wams could not be estimated.” 

The succeeding spring was signalised by an- 
other massacre. Increase Mather gives this 
account of it :— 
| May 18th. This day that happened which 
is worthy to be remembered. For at North- 





ing so long for the Connecticut forces, the! withstanding the promises by which they had| hampton, Hadly, and the towns thereabouts, 
council of war resolved to give battle to the/ been allured to submit, notwithstanding the | two English captives escaping from the enemy, 
enemy. earnest, vehement, and indignant remonstrances | informed that a considerable body of Indians 

“The English soldiers played the men won-| of Eels, Church, and Earl, the government to| had seated themselves not far from Pacomp- 
derfully ; the Indians also fought stoutly, but| their eternal infamy, ordered the whole to be! tuck, and that they were very secure ; so that 


were at last beat out of their fort, which was|sold as slaves, and they were transported out | 


| Should forces be set forth against them, many 
taken by the English. ‘There were hundreds | of the country, being about one hundred and | of the enemy would (in probability) be cut off 
of wigwams, (or Indian houses,) within the) 


sixty in number.” ‘ This mean and treacher-| without any difficulty. Hereupon the spirits 
fort, which our souldiers set on fire, in which} ous conduct,” adds Baylies, “ alienated all the | of the men in those towns were raised with an 
men, women and children (no man knoweth| Indians who were doubting, and even those |earnest desire to see and try what could be 
how many hundreds of them) were burnt to| who were strongly predisposed to join the|done. * * * * [They] arrived at the Indian 
death: Night coming on, a retreat was/| English.” | wigwams betimes in the morning, finding them 
sounded.” This war, as intimated above, was begun by | secure indeed; yea all asleep, without having 
e’ As the army returned to their quarters a| Plymouth colony, and afterwards “ owned” | any scouts abroad; so that our soldiers came 
great snow fell; also part of the army mist| and prosecuted by the confederacy, Plymouth | and put their guns into their wigwams before 
their way, among whom was the general him- | is exclusively entitled to the reputation won by |the Indians were aware of them, and made a 


. 








_ Censurable, he does seem to have considered | the Indians liked it. In Gov. John Endicott’s| 
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reat and notable slaughter amongst them. barbarity ? Yet, at this very period he repeats bound to that place. 
some of the soldiers affirm that they numbered ‘the’ assertion, that this was a most religious 
above one hundred that lay dead upon the} community, and as an evidence of the fact, 
ground, and, besides those, others told about! mentions the publication, at this time, by the 
one hundred and thirty, who were driven into | General Court, of “ a catalogue of the epidemi-| man rather, coming down stairs one morning, 
the river and there perished, being carried down | cal vices of the times,” in which, such was the he recognized his former acquaintance waiting 
the falls. ‘The river Kishon swept them away,| purity to which they had attained, nothing to greet him. A similar circumstance happen- 
that ancient river, the river Kishon. O my! worse was enumerated,—or at least nothing ed to some hounds sent by the late Lord Lons- 
soul thou hast trodden down strength.’ And_ worse is cited by Grahame,—than “ neglect of dale to Ireland. Three of them escaped from 
all this while but one Englishman killed and! the education of children, pride displayed in the the kennel in that country, and made their ap- 
two wounded, But God saw if things ended| manner of cutting and curling hair, excess of pearance again in Leicestershire. The love 
thus, another, and not Christ, would have the’ finery, immodesty of apparel, negligent carii- of home, or most probably affection for a par- 
glory of this victory, and therefore, in his wise | age at church, failure in due respect to parents, ticular individual, must be strongly implanted 
providence, he so disposed as that there was at a sordid eagerness of shopkeepers to obtain|in dogs to induce them to search over unex- 
last somewhat a tragical issue of the expedition. high prices, profane sweuring, idleness, and plored and unknown regions for the being and 
For an English captive lad, who was found in| frequenting of taverns.” “ After this manner,” | home they love.” 
the wigwams, spake as if Philip were coming} he adds, “the New England ministers were, Another tale is given of a sheep dog :— 
with one thousand Indians: which false report) accustomed to address their hearers. ‘It con-| ‘The owner of a sheep dog having been 
being famed among the soldiers, a pannick) cerneth New England always to remember hanged some years ago for sheep-stealing, the 
terror fell upon many of them, and they hast-| that they are originally a plantation religious, | following fact was authenticated by evidence on 
ened homewards in a confused rout. * * * [| not a plantation of trade. Let merchants, and his trial: When the man intended to steal any 
am informed, that divers Indians who were in| such as are increasing cent. per cent., remem-| sheep he did not do it himself, but detached his 
that battel, but since come into the English at! ber this, that worldly gain was not the end and/ dog to perform the business. With this view, 
Norwich, say that there were three hundred | design of the people of New England, but reli-| under the pretence of looking at the sheep with 
killed at that time ; which is also confirmed by | gion. And if any man among us make religion | the intention to purchase them, he went through 
an Indian called Pomham, who saith that of| as twelve, and the world as thirteen, such an/ the flock with the dog at his heel, to whom he se- 
three hundred there were one hundred and| one hath nof'the spirit of a true New England-|cretly gave a signal, so as to let him know the 
seventy fighting men. Whatever the victory | man.’” . individuals he wanted, to the number of ten or 
or success of that engagement might be, it was| About this time, “ Robert Keayne, a colonist |twenty out of a flock of some hundreds. He 
the Lord’s doing, and let him aloné have all ‘of great wealth, piety, talent, and consideration | then went away, and at the distance of several 
the glory.” ‘in Massachusetts, and a liberal benefactor of the| miles, sent back the dog by himself in the 
What a revolution in public sentiment since /édloriy, having on one occasion become obnoxi-| night-time, who picked out the individual sheep 


This was a fortunate cir- 
cumstances for the old hound, as, during the 
bustle, he was not noticed. He safely arrived 
at Liverpool, and on his old master, or hunts- 


~ the days of the Mathers! A deed then consi-| ous #8account of the ‘ corrupt practice’ of sell-|that had been pointed out to him, separated 


dered glorious, would now be denounced, at! ing deaftr than most traders, ‘ was, for this | them from the flock, and drove them before 
least by the religious public, as infamous. | offeyce; after solemn trial, fined two hundred| him by himself, till he overtook his master, to 
Grahame was so far influenced by the progress | pounds* b¥+the General Court, publicly admo-| whom he relinquished them.” 

of the age as to think that this transaction! nished by ‘the church, and hardly escaped; ‘The editor of the Literary Gazette adds the 
would not form a suitable embellishment for | excommunication.’ ” following : 

his eulogium, and he has passed it by re Long hair was greatly abhorred by this| ‘ These creatures do such acts on the Scot- 
ticed. Perhaps he even thought it illandable.| godly peoplé, because, among other reasons, |tish mountains, in regard to the guidance and 
| direction of flocks, that they are utterly incred- 
time, he, the deputy governor and seven magis-| ible without being seen, and nearly incredible 
The colonists, in the prosecution of this war, | trates issued their solemn denunciation against! when they are. The waving of a shepherd’s 
as heretofore, made use of the Indian tribes| this sinful departure from ‘the commendable|arm at a distance far beyond the sound of his 
under their influence to assist in the destruction | custom generally of all the godly of our na-| voice, is sufficient to regulate all their move- 
of the rest, and did not always restrain them | tion,” and imitation of the head gear “of ruffians| ments ; and you may see them a mile or two 
from inflicting the most cruel tortures upon} and barbarous Indians.” miles off, on tops of hills, obeying every ges- 
their captives. ‘They even went so far in one} In all their researches for the causes of the|ture of their master, pointing out various and 
case, which has been left on record,—and we! woes that befell New Eogland they seem never!complex operations. We saw a colley once in 
know not in how many more, as we have no|to have duly reflected upon certain expressions| Perthshire taking a flock of sheep to Falkirk 
Indian records,—as to indulge their allies, the | of One whom they professed to own as their) Tryst, or Fair; and as the road was dusty, he 
Mohegans, with a captive of Major Talcott’s, | Master and Guide. ‘ Woe unto you, scribes| chose to indulge his charge occasionally with 
for the purpose of being put to a most painful | and pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithes of|a bit of green walk and nibble. To accom. 
death, and were themselves witnesses of his| mint and annise and cummin, and have omit-| plish this, where he observed a gap in a hedge, 
sufferings. “ The torture,” says Baylies, “‘ was | ted the weightier matters of the law, judgment,| he bounded into the field and ran on to the 


it. 


so cruel, that the English, incensed as they | mercy, and faith.” farther extremity on his route. If he found an 
were, could not refrain from tears. They (To be continued.) opening there, he returned and drove the sheep 
could weep at the sight of cruelty, and yet they into the pasture to pick up a little on their 
suffered it to be committed although it was in Gs way ; if not, he occupied the gap and resolutely 
their power to prevent it! The prisoner re- DOGS. denied them entrance, driving them with bark- 


mained unmoved, not a sigh escaped his lips,| A great many anecdotes are told of the sa-|ing, along the turnpike road.” 
not a tear swelled in his eye! When asked| gacity of animals, and in Jesse’s recent work 
how he relished the torture, he replied, ‘that| on Dogs, we find several that we have not met| Bottle making.—The great rapidity with 
he liked it well, and found it as sweet as the| with before. Of the dog’s ability to find his| which bottles are made is almost incredible. 
English did their sugar!’ While inflicting) way home he says: A workman, with the assistance of a gatherer 
their tortures they compelled him to dance and| “A few years ago some hounds were em-|and blower, will begin and finish one hundred 
sing! When weary they broke the bones of| barked at Liverpool for Ireland, and were safe-|and twenty dozen of quart bottles in ten hours, 








his legs, and knocked out his brains.” ly delivered at a kennel far up in that country.| which averages nearly two and a quarter per 

Grahame often reminds his readers of the| One of them, not probably liking his quarters, | minute, and this is ordinarily done ; and in some 
savage cruelty of the Indians. How much| found his way back to the port at which he had| works the men are restricted to two per minute, 
better were the Christian men who could make| been landed from Liverpool. On arriving at|to prevent the work being slighted —Late pa- 
use of, encourage, and even participate in their| it, some troops were being embarked in a ship| per. 
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T. A. I know no such Scripture that men- 
tions Trinity. What dost thou mean when 


Clocks regulated by Lightning.—OQne of Bp. Then you judge not these to be of the 

the latest and most wonderful exhibitions of| faithful. [‘The two constables standing by.] 
the power of the Electro Telegraph, is — 7. A. Ll judge no man. | leave the judg- | thou sayest Trinity ? 
in the regulation and running of clocks, placed | ment of all men to the Lord, for he alone is 
far apart from each ite It is stated in a worthy to judge both quick and dead, and will 
foreign journal, that “ a clock has been so ar-| judge every man according to his works. 
ranged in Edinburgh, by its connection with | Bp. How do you know that all are faithful | 
the magnetic wires, that the oscillations of its| that come to your meetings? ginations. 

pendulurn mark the hours ona dial plate in} ‘%. A. Every tree is known by its fruits.| Bp. Come on; | thought where | should 
Glasgow, and upon another in Edinburgh, at | The apple is known from a thorn or a briar. |have you anon. Do you not believe the 
one and the same moment. So perfect is its} Bp. That is true ; but how do you know all| ‘Trinity ? 
——— that . oe ome passes | their fruits who come to your meetings to be| 77. A. I have told thee already. 1 do be- 
rom one city to the other in a second of time} good? lieve in God the Father, Son and Holy Spirit ; 
not perceptible, since the two clocks never vary| TT. A. I have told thee already, that the| but as for the word Trinity or three persons, | 
perceptibly. When the pendulum in Edin-|tree is known by its fruit, whether it be good | kuow not any scripture that mentions any such 
burgh moves to the right, the magnatised rod | or bad. thing; but I have read of Christ, that in him 
in Glasgow moyes in the same direction, ane Bp. What fruit have those that meet with | dwells the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 

both return together to the left. Two other| you that is good? By. Have you not read that there are three 
clocks are also to be placed in the interme-| J. A. A chaste conversation—walking in| that bear record in heaven, and these three are 
diate stations of Linlithgow and Falkirk, to be| the fear of the Lord—doing to all men as they | one? and three that bear record in earth, ao 
regulated by the one in Edinburgh. It is pro-| would be done to—doing good for evil—not these three agree in one? 


posed, as soon as all the railroad lines are sup- | rendering evil for evil, but following Christ our| 7. A. ‘This makes good that God is not di- 
plied with telegraph wires along their whole 


example, who is oar Head, who taught us to| vided, but is the one only true God, in whom I 
extent, to establish the general regulator in| hate no man, but to love all men. do believe, who made the heaven and the earth, 
Greenwich, which will mark a uniform time; Bp. But how do you know that all are of Bp. Well then, | will turn you to a place 
upon the several stations upon every railroad | this mind that come to your meetings ? where you may find three persons. Have you 
in the whole kingdom. In this manner, the} 7. A. I have told thee; the tree is known| not then read when Christ was in Jordan, 
whole country will know the exact Greenwich | by its fruit. where he was baptised; when he was in the 
time, and thus will be obviated all the present} Bp, Aye, but how can you know or distin-| water he was one person ; and the Holy Ghost 
danger arising from disagreement in watches, | guish the taste of the fruits ; one fruit being so|came in the shape of a dove, which was two 
and the sad catastrophes they have not unfre- | like another? persons ; and the voice spake from heaven and 
quently occasioned, by mistakes in the depar- T. A. The fruit of the thorn is known from} said, This is my beloved Son in whom | am 
ture of trains.” the fruit of another tree, for it prickles every | well pleased ; was not that the third person 1 
—— lilly, or tender flower that grows by it. T. A. That scripture doth not mention per- 
For “‘ The Friend.” Bp. Aye, but how do you know but hypo-| sons at all; therefore unless | can see that 
A Primitive Quaker. crites may come among you? scripture which doth mention persons, or trinity, 


tT. A. Christ Jesus the light of the world,| 1 shall not believe any such thing; for | know 
On the 16th of the Seventh month, 1662, 


Bp. The Trinity is three persons. 

7’. A. | know no such scripture, that names 
three persons. I know God is not divided, 
neither can be divided according to men’s ima- 





who hath enlightened every man, he knows the | God is not divided. 

the bishop of Gloucester held a visitation at| secret of all hearts.  s A priest. My lord they deny the Scriptures, 

Dursley, and hearing that Thomas Atkin a} Bp. Aye, but in Christ’s time there were | and he will not believe unless you bring the 

Quaker was. come to reside there, he sent two | pharisees who were honest men. word punctually, three persona. 

constables for him, who being brought before T. A. But yet they persecuted Christ. T. A. It is false, We own the Scriptures, 

the bishop,.the following, conversation took} Bp. Aye, but yet many of them did not) and witness them to be true. 

place. After inquiring whence he came, and | persecute him. Another priest. Two to one is odds. 

his reasons for coming, the bishop asked, “ Do| T. A. Yet they did not follow Christ, so| Then the first priest spake again. 

you come to church? 7, A. I am in the| they kept the same nature of the pharisees that] Priest, | am sure one of your judgment near 

church. Bp. What church? T. A. In the persecuted him, because they believed not the | Bristol, denied the Scriptures. 

church of God. Bp. Aye, but do you come) only Son of God. 7. A. | answer for myself and not for an- 

to the congregation? J. A. | aminthe con-| Bp. Judas followed Christ, and yet betrayéd | other man. 

regation. Bp, What congregation? T. A.\him. Priest. Do you own the Scriptures to be 

Tn the congregation of the faithful. Bp. How| TT. A. But if Judas had been faithful to his | the only Word of God? 

many are in your congregation? J. A. [ am|call, he would never have betrayed his Master.| J. A. | own Christ to be the only Word of 

not able to number the faithful ; neither am I to} Bp. Do you believe that Christ Jesus is the|God; and the Scriptures, | own to be what 

meddle with such things, It belongs not to| only Son of God? they declare themselves to be; and Christ is 

me. Bp. Aye, come on; how many are| TJ. A. Yea, | know him to be so. and was the only Word of God before ever 

there in the congregation that meets at your| * Bp. How do you believe, he is son by adop-| scripture was written. Paper and ink are not 

house? 7‘. A. Sometimes more, sometimes | tion, or as a creature, or do you believe that | the Word of God, but it declares the words of 

fewer. Bp. How many are the fewest, that he is the eternal Son of God? God, and holy men spake them, as they were 

you call the faithful that you are in? are they T. A. | know him to be the eternal Son of| moved of the Holy Ghost. 

four, are they five, more or less? 7. A.|God, that was before the world was; and by| Bp. Do you own and believe that the Scrip- 

Sometimes there are four or five, sometimes | him all things were made that are made, and| tures were written by the dictates of the Holy 

more or less, as the Lord doth order their spi-| without him there is nothing made that is made. | Spirit? 

rits in freedom to come. Bp. That is well if you believe so. There} 7. A. I know they were; and no man can 
Bp. And what do you do that you call your- |are many of your judgment that do not confess | interpret them aright, but by the same Spirit 

selves the faithful? what do you do in your | to this that you do. by which they were given forth. 

meetings 7 T. A. | knew no man that is in the fear of} -Bp. When did you receive the sacrament? 
T. A. Sit and wait upon the Lord in single-| God, that is a friend of mine, that will deny T. A. 1 know no such scripture as speaks 

ness of heart, that we may know the Lord’s | that [ have spoken. of a sacrament. 

will, and by the same power that has made us| Bp. Do you believe in God the Father, God; Bp. Why it is written so. 

willing to wait upon him, in silence of our spi-| the Son, and God the Holy Ghost ? T. A. Men may write what they will or do 

rits, that we may receive power to do his will| 7. A. I do. 


imagine, but I never read of a sacrament in 
only. Bp. But do you believe the Trinity ? scripture. 
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Bp. Do you not receive the Lord’s supper ! 
7’. A. What is the Lord’s supper ! 

Bp. Bread and wine. 

T. A. The Lord’s supper I do receive, 
which is the body and blood of Christ ; for that | 
is my life. Upon that do I feed, and break it 
daily with the faithful. 

Bp. Do you believe that bread and wine is 
the body and blood of Christ, which Christ | 
brake to his disciples ! 

T. A. Bread and wine come to corruption ; | 
but the body and blood of Christ is life eternal, | 
and never comes to corruption. 

Bp. Do you own baptism ? 

T. A. John’s baptism I own and his com- | 
mission too. 

Bp. Aye, but do you own water baptism? 

T. A. John’s baptism was water baptiem. | 

Bp. Aye, but do you own no other baptism? | 

7. A. Christ’s baptism | own and witness | 
according to my measure. 

Bp, Were you not baptised? 

T. A. | know not what my parents did with | 
me when I was a child. 

Bp. How many children have you? 

T. A. | have none at all, 

Bp. You must be conformable to the laws 
of the nation. 

T. A. | am conformable to the law of God. 

Bp. But [ will make you conformable to 
the law of the nation too, 

T. A. | am made by the hand and power of | 
the Lord God already ; and hope thou, nor no| 
man, shall ever make me conformable to that, 
which I know to be a sin against God, 


| 





Bp. You are a very stubborn fellow, but [| the innovations now attempted to be brought | ¢ 


‘prayedst for another power. 
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to the powers of men? ‘Thou preachedst other 
doctrine the other day than thou dost now, and 
I cannot join 
with thee, who art given so much to change 
and alteration, for | know the Spirit of God 
changeth not.” 

So the priests also went their way, and T. 
A, returned home, 

Those men stood for their liberty and their 
rights as Christians. A fearless and bold 
avowal of their principles was a striking trait 
of the early Quakers. ‘There was no cringing 
to any man, whatever dignity he might be sup- 
posed to hold either in the church or in the 
world. If they pleased men, they knew they 
should not be servants of Christ. Thomas 
Atkin was one of this class who practiced upon 
the injunction of his Divine Master; “ Fear 
not them that kill the body and after that have 
no more that they can do, But [ will forewarn 
you whom ye shall fear. Fear him who after 
he hath killed the body, hath power to cast the 
soul into hell ; yea, | say unto you, fear him.” 
This unyielding adherence to the convictions 
of ‘Truth was called stubbornness. Men in 
power, and greatly above many of them in 
learning and wealth, could not brook their un- 
bending firmness. It was an affront not to suc- 
cumb to the prescriptions and scripture interpre- 
tations of learned bishops and priests ; and they 


| were despised and like their crucified Lord 


treated with all contempt, and many laid down 
their lives in prison for their faith. Some of 
its unflinching supporters in the present day, 
are pronounced stubborn for their opposition to 


Though proud ambition lures us on, 
And Fancy paints the goal as won— 
That goal which places on our brows 
The richest prize a conqueror knows; 
And Fame, with all that power can give, 
Records our names and bids them live— 
Vain is the conquest, vain‘the strile, 
Unless we turn to Thee—the Life. 


Thou art the Way, the Truth, the Life— 
And hearts, that with presumption rife, 
Would seek through other means to gain 
Light, Truth, and Life, but toil in vain. 
Thy hand alone controls our way, 
Thy truth bids darkness turn to day ; 
And they eternal life have gain’d 
Whose names are written on Thy hand. 
[ Jalisman, 


—————_ 


BE HAPPY. 
BY E. WRIGHT. 


A commandment there is so exceedingly broad 

It reaches as far as the finger of God— 

A commandment, though often forgotten by men, 
As high and as sacred as aught of the ten. 

On the sky it is written in letters of light, 

And the clouds that would hide it both morning and 

night 

Are obliged to confess that the writing is true, 
Which they do with a beautiful, penitent hue— 
Nay—shout it loud as, in garments of white, 

They float at their ease in the measurcless blue. 
|Tis writ on the numberless leaves of the wood, 
On the light dancing waves of the bottomless flood, 
| And the billows that whiten in merrier mood, 
bs Be happy, my creatures, be happy and good.” 





| Poor toiling immortal, with clouds on thy brow, 
Thy heart overloaded with sorrow and care ; 
Look inward : behold, the commandment is there! 
| Thy heart is in motion, thou knowest not how: 
Quick currents are streaming and ever returning, 


will make you submit, or else [ will send you|in—who are concerned as a valiant servant | ‘The fire of vitality constantly burning, 


back from whence you came. 


of Christ lately removed to a glorious re- 


And systems on systems unceasingly acting— 


T. A. Lam not stubborn as thou thinkest.|ward was, to bear their testimony against | A t#sk which, for thee, would be sadly distracting. 


[ama man that feareth God, and I fear not|the mystery of iniquity, that would sap the | 


what man can do unto me. 


foundation of our doctrines and principles, 


The hand that so secretly does for thy sake 
Such a labour, while thou art asleep or awake,— 
| Tis that of a truly unchangeable friend. 


Bp. | will @itke you bow, or I will make | founded in Christ Jesus the chief corner | Then hush for a moment, and truly attend 


you fast enough. 

T. A. My hope is in the Lord, and thou | 
shalt never make me bow to that which | know | 
to be a sin against the God of my life; and if 
thou shouldst be permitted to tear this body in | 
pieces, yet I fear thee not. 
show that scripture, where thou canst prove, | 
that any true Christian that lived in the fear of | 
the eternal God, ever persecuted any man for | 
conscience sake, or that any of the saints of | 
God ever persecuted any as thou dost me; if| 
thou canst, show it. 

Bp. Those whom you call saints would 
persecute more than any man, if they had | 

wer in their hands. 

T. A. Thou canst not make it appear, nei- | 
ther by scripture, nor present example of those | 
who live in the same lile. oes 

Several other threatening words the bishop | 
uttered as he went down stairs, and so passed | 
away to the steeple-house. 

Then ove of the priests observed to Thomas | 
Atkin, I own all you have said, and no man| 
can contradict it, neither by scripture nor hon- 
esty, and | should own you more than any 
people, if you would join with us. 

T. A. replied, Dost thou believe the Spirit 
of God is changeable ? 

Priest. No. 

T. A. Why turnest thou thy coat according 





true Light that enlightens the Gentiles, that 
he may be for salvation to the ends of the 
earth, But if the Society continues as a united 
body, preserved chaste to its Lord, it must 


keep awake to the dangers which now insidi- 
ously assail us. ‘ He that believeth shall not 
make haste,” 

coments 


The Christian’s life is in Christ, on Christ, 


| by Christ, to Christ, for Christ, with Christ. 


— 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE. 
BY SAMUFL D. PATTERSON. 


Whilst wandering in this vale of tears, 
Beset with sorrows and with fears, 

We turn our anxious eyes abroad, 

To seek a pathway, find a road, 

To lead us toa happicr home, 

Where neither grief nor pain can come,— 
Our search is vain, our hopes betray, 
Unless we turn to Thee—the Way. 


Though ponderous volumes lie before 

Our earnest gaze—the learned lore 
Imprinted on their pages wide, 

Will fail our faltering steps to guide— 

Nor cast a ray of light to clear 

The doubts and gloom which meet us here ; 
And trembling age, and ardent youth, 
Alike must turn to Thee—the Truth. 


|stone; our Mediator and Redeemer, and the | Te the voice of thy pulse while it tenderly cries, 


“ Be happy, my creature, be happy and wise.” 


| Faint-hearted immortal, recoiling with dread 
| From a future that threatens to drop on thy head, 
| While ensconced in the body, a famine of bread, 


I desire thee to| walk by-the same rule as our forefathers, and | And terribler ills in the realms of the dead, 


Look out on the lilies that laugh in the breeze, 
| Look out on the larks that rejoice in the sky, 
| Look out on the ravens that trustingly ery :— 
| Behold, there’s a Spirit that careth tor these >— 
| And look at the moth, with its glorious wings, 
Created anew from the meanest of things, 

And look at the sport of the maritime bird, 

When the tempests of Winter are chillingly heard, 
Outcrying to thee from the shelterless-cold— 

“ Be happy, thou creature, be happy and bold.” 


| Poor wandering pilgrim, led often astray 
| By lights that are false to the heavenward way, 
Till the landmarks of morals are nearly washed out 
By the fog and the mist and the drizzle of doubt, 
From the tracks of thy fellows walk sometimes abroad, 
| And fasten thine eyes on the signals of God. 
In the watches of silence, above thee, behold 
The stars in their courses, as sure as of old. 
Round leading the seasons, as fresh and as fair 
As when the winged zephyr first frolicked in air. 
Stability firm in perpetual change, 
Is the law they obey in their limitless range. 
And hark, from the depths of the motionless lake, 
Which the aspen o’erhangeth, too drowsy to quake, 
Reversing exactly the canopy blue, 
The voice of its stillness comes sweetly to you— 
“ Be happy, my creature, be happy and true.” 


—_——- 


} 
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EXTRACTS, 


There are solemn seasons indeed, when God 


RUTH ANNA LINDLEY, 


presents himself to the soul which he has af-| An account of the convin t of Ruth 


flicted, and says “ Lovest thou me?” and if) Anna Rutter, who was ahoraalll married to | 
the soul be enabled to say in sincerity, « Lord that honest and energetic minister of the gos- | 
thou knowest that | love thee ;” the stillness of | pel Jacob Lindley, has been circulating in) 


spirit succeeding that colloquy, when the Lord | manuscript since her decease. It is believed 
being in his temple, all that is earthly keeps | the narrative would be profitable and interest- 
silence before him, is perhaps the nearest ap-| ing to the readers of “ The Friend,” and the 
proach to heavenly peace, that his redeemed | Editor of that Journal is respectfully requested 
people may know while yet in the body. | to insert it, 


Cu. Erna. Ze 


: I trust it is under a degree of the influence 

It would be well for the glory of God and his| of the blessed Truth, that | now take up my 
church, if all who are deceived by false breth- | pen, in order to commemorate the tender deal- 
ren, would raise a beacon on such shoals, to| ings of an Almighty and most mercitul Father 
warn their fellow believers of concealed perils ;| towards me, in the morning of my day; that 
but the false charity which shrinks from ex-| if [ am continued in this vale of mortality to 
posing one real hypocrite, lest the world | future years, my heart may be reverently bow- 
should consider him a fair sample of those|ed jn gratitude, in taking a little retrospect 
among whom he has numbered himself, inflicts | thereof. 


an injury more deep, more pervading, and more| [t pleased my Heavenly Father to incline 
abiding, than the unmasking of a thousand de-| my heart to seek him from my infancy; and 
ceivers would do. Christians are aware that! about the fourteenth year of my age | was fi. 
such characters exist among godly professors ; | youred with a remarkable visitation, the begin- 
they know that it requires time and observa- | ning of which I was thus made sensible of : One 
tion to detect them, screened as they are by} day being much interested in a little piece of 
the culpable weakness already mentioned ; and | work, and confining myself to my chamber, 


thus a darkening shade of suspicion is cast on| many serious reflections presented themselves. 
the whole body ; and if the evil is cherished, it| [np the evening sitting in the parlour with my 
will act as an extinguisher on the last glimmer. parents, brothers, and sisters, | burst into 
ing light of * love for the brethren.” St. Paul |tears; and all leaving the room, except my 


was not uncharitable, when he exhorted the| dear mother, she asked the occasion of my un- 
Corinthian church to purge the leaven from! easiness. | told her | was just thinking, if it 


among them; but we are truly uncharitable, 





For'* The Friend.” | of life, till turned of seventeen ; though | had of 


}ten to recur to that season, wherein | was fa- 
}voured with religious thoughtlulness, and in 
secret lamented my situation. 

in the fall preceding the change in my dress, 
|my sister invited me to spend the winter with 
her, in order to introduce me into company. 
| L accordingly went, and frequented the dancing 
| assemblies, theatre, and all places of amuse- 
| ment that were usual. I also learned music, 
| having a master to attend me; and made grent 
| proficiency therein, as | had a natural ear, and 

uncommon fondness for it. | promised myself 
{much pleasure, and thought it would fill up 
| many vacant hours which | should have in the 
country ; for from the sensation that often at- 
| tended my mind, | thought I should not long 
| conti#yue in the circle [ was then in. 

Through the course of the winter, I have 
since thought I was under a very tender visita- 
tion of Divine love ; though at that time | knew 
it not. My mind was, at seasons, so absorb- 
ed, that when paying formal visits, and sur- 
rounded with company, | scarce knew what 
passed, and but few expressions escaped 
my lips; so that my friends would olten 
tell me [| was extremely silent, and laugh at 
me for it. And indeed, | was, at times, al- 
|most ready to conclude there was a great de- 
| gree of insensibility in me, and a natural un- 
easiness of disposiyon; for, notwithstanding 
| no exertion of my friends, nor expense of my 
|parents was spared, to render every thiog 
| agreeable to me, | was not happy. When un- 
| der the hands of the hair-dressers, tears would 





both to ourselves and others, if we suffer the 


should please the Almighty to call me before) stream from my eyes, though | could not tell 


the light of another day, whether I was in a| the cause: but doubtless it was the cords of thy 
fit situation to appear before his great Majesty ?| Divine love, O my Beloved! operating in me, 
and ; ) She spoke suitably to me, and said she made} in order that | might become wholiy thine! 
issuing from feigned lips, to deter us from} no doubt if I sought properly to be rendered I well remember one afternoon, being en- 
plucking these weeds from the Lord’s garden;| worthy an inheritance in the kingdom, 1| gaged upon a large party, | went up stairs to 
or if we lack power so to do, from legibly writ-| should gain it. But [ felt great distress that | dress, and sat beiore the glass, attempting to 
ing “ poison” over them, that the children may | night; and my concern continued for some/crape my hair; but not considering what [ 
no longer shrink from wholesome plants, | time. was about, being in deep thought, it grew late 
through dread of a concealed sting. One evening, being left alone with my dear | and | was hurried; and not readily finding 
mother, and having some desire of improvement | some of my finery which | wanted to put on, 
. | asked her what books would be suitable for| it fluttered me, and | felt myself entangled in 
There may be points of weakness ina man’s }me to read?’ She answered, “there is none| those things; which gave me much pain and 
character, that prevent our altogether confiding | more suitable than the Bible.” This reply af-| anxiety without knowing where to seek relief, 
in him; but if the life of Christ be manifest in | fected me; and she took that opportunity of| | threw myself upon the bed in great agony of 
him by the simple walk of faith and a holy | querying with me, what society | thought || mind, and gave vent to many tears: but afier 
conversation, are we not bound, yea, con- | should join? [ told her I believed I should be} some time | arose, went down stairs, and made 
strained to love him! The Lord dwells in. His} a Quaker. Indeed, I saw it clearly to be my | excuse to my sister, who expected to see me in 
Charch, which is the company of faithful peo-| duty to leave off several of my flounces and| full dress. "But truly my mind was not in a 
ple; He dwells in them individually ; and as superfluous things ; and felt peace in giving up| fit condition to join a large company ; though 
being made temples of the living God, we can-| thereto: but through unwatchfulness, | lost| [ strove.to hide the real cause. At another 
not but honour and love them for Him that ground, and became again captivated and en-| time, going with some company to see a panto- 
abides within. Oh, how tender would we be to | snared in the vain fashions and customs of the| mine performed, my mind was so abstracted 
all the brethren if we rightly considered this!) world. My sister being about to accomplish | from the objects around me, that I could pay 
we should not grieve them, we should not dare | her marriage, several new things were provid-|no attention to the scene, but felt a dejection 
to contemn them, if we bore in mind that the | ed for me, on the occasion. _[ put on a cushion | and distress not easily to be conceived. 

Lord is there. and dressed in the most fashionable style for| The last ball I attended was given by some 
girls of my age. [ joined in all the levity and | young men of my acquaintance ; my sister had 
mirth that was going forward, and was attimes|a dance the preceding evening, at her own 
much elated. But alas! that innocence and| house; and I, being much fatigued, wished to 


mere verbal shibboleth of religious phraseology 
and the tinkling symbol of sound doctrines, 





Iprp, 








An aloe is in bloom in Boston, 25 feet high, 
and having thirty-four hundred flower buds 
and flowers. It is expected to remain in blossom 


for months. ‘The mother plant dies out as it 
blooms, each blossom falling from it being the 
germ of a new plant. ‘The stock of the pre- 
sent plant has grown to its present height 
since March last. It was brought from the 
island of Jamaica.—Late Paper. 


calm serenity of mind, with which I had been} have excused myself from going to the ball ; 


favoured while I lived in the cross to my na- 
tural inclination, was no longer in my possession. 
Every enjoyment carried with it a sting, and | 
felt a void which I cannot express; but which, 


but it being a set company, and my friends 
pressing me to go, | yielded and went; but had 
not danced more than two or three dances, be- 
fore | again felt deep distress and dismay to 


no doubt, proceeded from the absence of my 


cover my mind. | called my brother, and told 
Beloved. Nevertheless, | pursued a gay line 


him I was not well ; desiring him to call one of 
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the servants who were in waiting, to go home | never forget the night I passed after that fune-|off the trail. J had also a black bonmet made 
with me, as [| wished to leave the room unob-| ral; a thick veil of darkness seemed to cover| without much trimming, which I wore instead 
served; which he acgordingly did; and my | me, and the terrors of an angry God encom-|of my hat and feathers. ‘There was a consi- 
sister expressing her surprise at my quick re-| passed me about, A near relation slept with|derable number of young girls in company 
turn, | pleaded indisposition, and went to bed.| me, who had taken a serious turn some time| going to the meeting; and | endeavoured to 

Soon after this, | lost an uncle; and he dy- | before; she spoke encouragingly to me; but | appear cheerful, but my heart was secretly en- 
ing suddenly, it greatly shocked and affected | alas! my mind was not in a fit state to receive | gaged in cries to the Lord, that I might hear 
me. The next First-day evening, being the/it. The next day my parents came howe, | ecentellie that might be confirming to me ; for 
time of the Spring meeting, and an evening | having been absent some time; 1 shed abun-![ was then wavering whether or not | should 
meeting being held at Pine street, a connexion | dance of tears, which they, not knowing the! join the Methodists. We accordingly went to 
of mine asked me to go there with her. 1 had| real cause, attributed to the deep sympathy [| meeting, and soon after 1] sat down, a deep 
frequently, in the course of the winter, gone in | had for my afflicted relations. exercise covered my spirit. After some time, 
there, when my sister would go on tochurch| The young woman whose wedding I had|dear William Savery got up, and spoke so 
(we lived but two doors from the meeting-| been invited to, was married according to ap-|exactly to my state, that my heart was much 
house.) She and her husband would some-|pointment; but [ felt no disposition to attend | broken, and my spirit contrited within me. 








times smile, and tell me they believed | intend-| the marriage, being sorely distressed in mind. 


ed to be a Quaker. 


tion in attending their meetings. 


I did not know it would} The day following, | paid her a morning visit, 
so soon be the case, but-I felt a secret satisfac. | 


though I scarce knew where I was, or what | 


I generally | was about. For six weeks | experienced a state 
sat near the door, or in the back part of the} of deep conflict and exercise. 


My dress be- 


house, lest my appearance should attract their|came very burdensome to me, and the fear 


attention. In the evening above alluded to, 
we had not sat long before a Friend got up and 


spoke; and as he seemed tedious, my com-| week with some Methodist relations. 


| of not having stability deterred me from chang- 
ing it. In the course of that time, I spent a 
Their 


| 


panion soon got tired and proposed going ; but | minister came while] was there, and [ attend- 


I chose to stay, and she left me. 


Afier some}|ed their meeting; with which I was much 


time, dear Daniel Offley appeared largely in} pleased, my mind being in a very tender state, 


testimony. 


He mentioned the prospect he had | ‘They also invited me to attend their class- 


of some youth then present having a great| meeting, but I did not feel the same unity with 
work to do; and spoke so clearly to my state | that ; however I believed them to be a seeking 
that [ was much struck with it; but knew not) people, and became greatly attached to them, 
al that time it was iutended for me ; And thought| and thought I should join the society. But 


how deeply those..must feel for whom it was 
meant. 


after my return home, still feeling some doubts, 


But although I did not, at that time,/and not that peace and confirmation which, 


take it to myself, | had afterwards cause to} above all things, | desired,—at times, when a 


remember that solemn testimony, and it was a 
strength to me. 
About the middle of the Fourth month, I 


returned home; and soon after was invited to | 


attend a wedding ; and, being again in a very 


little strength was afforded, my prayers were 
put up in sécret, that | might be rightly direct- 
ied. But oh! I knew not what to do, nor 
which way to turn myself, for peace of mind. 

One day, being in great distress, my en- 


thoughtless state, | was pleased with the thoughts | deared mother came to the door of my cham- 
of having the opportunity to display my fine | ber, and | opened it; she came in, and seeing 


clothes. 





A few nights before the wedding || my situation, she kneeled down, and prayed 
had a dream which made considerable impres- | fervently for my preservation. 


At another 


sion upon my mind ; and the next day, silting | time, she came to me in my chamber, and I, 
with a near connexion with whom | was very | being in great agony, threw my arms around 


intimate, I related it to her ; and told her I be-| her, and asked her what I should do. 


She 


lieved there would shortly be a death in the | told me there was no necessity for my being so 


family. 


While we were conversing together, | greatly distressed, as | was young and inno- 
there seemed to be a cloud or mist which over- | cent. 


But still, feeling my dress a very great 


shadowed me, and I felt as if | was raised off | burthen to me, and through fear of running too 


the chair. 


I believe | was at the moment, in- | fast, it greatly afflicted me; and one day being 


sensible to every thing around me; my coun-| retired, | threw myself upon my knees, and 
tenance changed ; and my cousin, in some sur-|took up the Bible which lay by the bed side, 


prise, asked me what was the matter. 


I told | scarce knowing what I did, and opened upon 


her | felt very strange; and burst into a flood| this passage: * Put off thy ornaments that | 


of tears. 
if nothing happened to myself, or in the family 


When [ a little recovered, [ told her| may know what to do with thee.” I also had 


,| a dream which further convinced me. I thought 


never to mention the situation [ had been in.|[ was at the point of death, and there seemed 
My mind then became very awfully impressed | no help for me; and being in great agony, I 


with the thoughts of death and the necessity o 


being prepared. 


| covenanted with the Almighty, that if he would 


On thé succeeding day I| spare me a little longer, there was nothing 


heard of the decease of a little cousin, who died which he required of me but what I would give 


of a short illness; and when we were assem 


-| up to, through his grace assisting me ; and that 


bled to attend the burial, two children out of | the remainder of my days should be dedicated 


one family were carried by the door, who both | to his service. 


died of the same disease. 


Immediately after | made this 


All these things had | covenant, [ thought I saw myself recovered, 


a tendency deeply and awfully to impress my | and in a plain garb, very neat and simple. 


mind. 


I seemed in a state of amazement and 


Shortly after this, | attended a general meet- 


distress, and was willing to deliver myself up|ing of Friends at Uwchlan, and preparatory 
to the Lord, but knew not what step to take :/ thereto, as secretly as I could, | took the trim- 


all was dark and gloomy before me. May | 


ming off one of my plainest silk gowns, and cut 


SY 
SE 


We lodged that night ata friend’s house, where 
dear William also was ; who, with some other 
Friends, remarking our appearance to be in the 
gay line, wondered a little at our being there 
on such an occasion ; but upon our telling them 
it was from a desire of attending the general 
meeting, they in a pleasant manner expressed 
theirapprobation, and spoke encouragingly tous, 

After returning from this meeting, the weight 
and necessity of putting on a plain dress seemed 
to increase ; and one evening, when most of the 
family were gone from home, I sent to the shop 
for some plain gauze, and, by candle light, 
with a darning needle, made a little round-ear- 
ed cap. Next morning | arose early, but did 
not leave my chamber till the family had nearly 
all breakfasted,—being upon my knees, and 
earnestly petitioning to be rightly directed. 
After which, I felt most easy to leave off my 
cushion, and put on the cap | had made, When 
I went down stairs, my father and mother and 
a little nephew were sitting at the table; and 
as I entered the room, my father viewed me in 
a manner that somewhat affected me, so that I 
was obliged to retire a few minutes to give vent 
to my tears; in which time my father lefi the 
room, and | took my seat at the table.. But a 
stnall portion of breakfast served. My little 
nephew fixed his eyes on me, in silent aston- 
ishment at the alteration. However, I was 
favoured to keep in a degree of quiet ; although 
it was indeed a deep trial to me, to be thus ex- 
posed to the observation and remarks of my 
connexions and acquaintances. But my dear 
sister and brothers continuing to treat me with 
their wonted respect and affection, my heart 
was, | trust, made measurably thankful. I la- 
boured under a very heavy affliction from an 
inflammation in my eyes, occasioned by a cold, 
taken some time before I changed my dress, 
and from not taking the necessary care when 
I left off my cushion, it became fixed in my 
eye. My health also appearing to decline from 
the great exercise of my mind, my parents 
sent me to the Yellow Springs, where I spent 
some weeks. It happened to be the time of the 
harvest frolic; and being persuaded by some 
company that were there for their health, I 
went to see them dance. But oh! the distress 
of mind which I felt when entering the dancing 
room, I cannot describe. I seemed as if | wag 


is a fire, and could not stay many minutes, but 
walked in the balcony ; and shortly after, left 
the company and retired to my chamber, where 
I gave vent to many tears, and earnestly bee 
sought forgiveness for what | had done; after 
which, I felt a little quiet. 
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The Springs did not prove effectual in re- 
storing my eye, though my health was consi- 
derably mended. In the fall, it was thought 
necessary for me to go to Philadelphia, and | 
call a consultation of physicians, as my friends | 
were apprehensive | should lose the sight, un- | 
less something cotild. be done. The doctors | 
proposed to scarify it, and | felt a willingness | 
to submit to the operation; nor have | any | 
doubt that this heavy affliction was in Divine | 
wisdom, to wean my affections from the world. | 
But kind Providence did not suffer the opera- | 
tion to be performed ; for, although they came | 
many times wjth instruments in their pockets, | 
my eye was never in a proper state to receive | 
it. 1 continued to suffer extreme pain with it 
for twelve months; great part of which time | 
was under care of physicians ; but after a time, 
being favoured to seek to Him from whom all 
true help cometh, and my dependence with 
drawn from those physicians of no value, in a) 
firm reliance that the Lord would restore me 
in his own time, | became resigned ;—and for- | 
ever blessed be his holy name, he was indeed 
pleased to restore me without the aid of any 





human assistance. As he is pleased often to 
afflict for wise purposes, so he is graciously 
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Skaneatelas to Branch, 
Troy to Schenectady, 
Troy to Saratoga, 
Ithaca to Oswego, 
Piermont to Middletown, 
Corning to Blossburg, 
Schenectady to Saratoga, 

New York to Patterson, 

New York to Morristown, 
Camden and Amboy, 

Jersey City to New Brunswick, 
Brunswick to ‘Trenton, 

‘Trenton to Philadelphia, 
Camden to Woodbury, 
Elizabethtown to Somerville, 
Buffalo to Lewistown, 
Philadelphia to Baltimore, 


Do Lancaster, 
Do Pottsville, 
Do Norristown, 


Lancaster to Harrisburgh, 
Harrisburgh to Chambersburgh, 
Chambersburgh to Hagerstown, 
Lancaster to Columbia, 
Columbia to Baltimore, 
Chambersburgh to Williamsport, 
Pottsville to Sunbury, 


pleased to restore, when those purposes are| Williamsport to Elmira, 


fulfilled. 
(To be concluded.) 


ee 


The Railroud system of the United States; its| 
rapid progress. 

We have seen various partial statements of 
the progress of railroads in the United States, 
but most of them incorrect. The reports of 
the Postmaster General of the routs under con- 
tract by the department, and statements of the 
roads finished in Massachusetts, New York, 
and some other states, have enabled us to make 
a pretty accurate table of the finished rail- 
roads of our country. We offer it to our 
readers as a matter of general interest, and as 
an instructive illustration of the vast physical de- 
velopment of the nation—a fact which, while it 
affords fair ground of congratulation in a com- 
mercial point of view, also imposes upon us 
the duty of making still more energetic efforts | 
to raisé the moral condition and increase the 
intellectual improvement of the people.—Cin. 
Chron. 





Carbondale to Honesdale, 
Hollidaysburg to Johnstown, 


Norristown to Columbia Railroad, 


Port Clinton to ‘Tamaqua, 
White H. to Wilkesbarre, 
Coal-mine railroads. 

New Castle to Frenchtown, 
Baltimore to Washington, 
Baltimore to Cumberland, 
Aquia Creek to Richmond, 
Richmond to Petersburgh, 
Petersburgh to Weldon, N. C., 
Weldon to Wilmington, 
Harper’s Ferry to Winchester, 
Annapolis to Elkridge, 
Hicksford to Gaston, N. C., 
Portsmouth to Weldon, 
Gaston to Raleigh, N. C., 
Charleston to Augusta, Geo., 
Augusta to Social Circle, 
Athens to Georgia Railroad, 
Savannnah to Macon, 

Macon to Griffin, 

Macon to Forsyth, 


Table of finished railroads in the United | Branchville to Columbia, 


States. 
Boston to Portland, Me., 
Do N. Berwick, Me., 


Do Lowell, 

Do Albany, N. Y., 200 
Do Concord, 20 
Do Providence, 


Lowell to Concord, N. H. 
Tauuton to New Bedford, 

Do Mansfield, 
Providence to Stonington, Conn., 
Worcester to Norwich, 
New Haven to Hartford, 
Eee to West Stockbridge, 
West Stockbridge to Hudson, 
New York to Greenport, 
New York and Harlem, 
Albany to Buffalo, 295 
Lewistown to Lockport, 27 


Richmond to Coal, 


miles 104 | Petersburgh to City Point, 
74 | Gordonsville to Richmond Railroad, 
26 | Montgomery to Uphenpee, Ala. 


Decatur to ‘Tuscumbia, 
Vicksburg to Jackson, 


43} | New Orleans to Carrolton, 
49 | Memphis to Lagrange, 
21 | Frankfort to Lexington 
12} Madison to Columbus, Ind., 
48 | Sandusky to Tiffin, Ohio, 
59 | Cincinnati to, Todd’s Fork, 
86 | Detroit to Kalamazoo, 
96 | Detroit to Pontiac, 
33 | Toledo to Adrian, 

97} | Monroe to Hillsdale, 

8 


Total 
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5| roads, leading to coal mines not included in the 

4 above, which would make the general total five 

2 | thousand miles, ° 

29; In 1835 there were but 984 miles of rail- 
2 road complete in the United States, which be. 
7 
2 
7 


37 | ing deducted from the above, leaves 3835 miles 
22 \of railroud made since 1885. ‘The average 
17 | cost of this is $20,000 per mile, and conse- 


32 quently the capital invested is 875,360,000, or 
61 an average of seven anda half millions of 
34 dollars per annum. «At present, however, it is 
27 | quite remarkable that the income of the finish- 
30 ed roads nearly equals the annual expenditure 
9 in capital ; so that in point of fact the extension 
25 of railroads is now in a great degree paid for 
29 by the goods transported upon the existing 
97 |roads. It is also true that the transportation 
70 of treight costs less than it did before: so that 
98 | the cost of making railroads at this time is in 
17 | fact paid for by the savings produced by the 
36 railroads. 
52| Scarcely any of the railroads heretofore un- 
20 | dertaken in the United States have been devised 
12) with any view toa general and systematic plan 
72 | of operations; yet the indications of commerce 
30 | and the profits of particular routs have been so 
44} | clear that in fact most of the main routes tend 
73 | towards an ultimate system of gigantic magni- 
17} |\tude. By the union of several different lines 
36} the following grand continuoys routes have 
20 | been formed, viz. : 
23/1. From Portland, Maine, via Boston, 
19}| Worcester, Albany, Utica, amd Roches- 
160}; ter, to Buffalo, N. Y. 600 
20|2. Portland, Me., via Bangor, Springfield 
40| and Hartford, to New Haven, Conn. 254 
179|3. New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
76| and Frederick, to Cumberland, Md. 367 
24}/4. New York, via Philadelphia, Lan- 
64 | caster, Harrisburg, and Chambersburgh 
160} to Cumberland, Maryland, 365 
32/5. From the -Potamac, vie Richmond, 
20} Petersburgh, and Weldon, to Wilming 


18; ton, N. C. 265 
80/6. Charleston, S. C. via Augusta, Geors 
85| gia, to Social Circle, 260 


139|7, Savannah, Geo. via Macon to Griffin, 250 
122 Here are seven great chains, which, when 
33|they have received two or three additional 
192\links, will form most gigantic lines of iron 
58 | steam communication. 
25| 1. For example, the great route from Port- 
68 | land to Buffalo will soon receive two important 
134 | additions : one at the eastern extremity, pro- 
12\longing it to Bangor, and the other at the 
50| Westero, uniting Buffalo by means of Mad 
40| River and Little Miami Railroad, when a steam 
44/car may run from Bangor, (Me.) to Cincinnati, 
58 | (Ohio) on a continuous railroad one thousand 
11 | miles in extent. This supposes that the pro- 
50 | jected road from Buffalo to Sandusky is made. 
29} 2, When the New York and New Haven 
50|and Baltimore railroad is completed to the 
40|Ohio—both of which will be done in three 
40 | years—there will only need a link from the 
146 | Ohio to the Little Miami railroad, to make an- 
25 | other grand route of eleven hundred miles from 
33| Bangor to Cincinnati, by the great central 
68 | route. Two-thirds of this whole route is now 
completed, so that the completion of the other 


. 4,819 | third is no longer a chimerical idea, 
There are probably some very short rail- 


=< 
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Invention of Spectacles.—The discovery of| Noble Act.—A lad named Jackson, of the jtirely liquid, and he must place the spoon far 


spectacles, one of the first and one of the most | Northern Liberties, about 8 years of age, while | down his throat in order to retain the nourish- 


useful optical instruments ever brought into! playing with a boat at Coates street wharf, | ment. 


Such is human glory! Such the re- 


general use, seems to have been made about the | about noon on the 22nd ult., fell overboard and | ward for which thousands go to battle !” 


end of the thirteenth century. It is obvious | would have met a watery grave had it not been 
from the writings of Roger Bacon, published a | for the promptness and courage of John May, 


Subsequently the writer adds :— 
«* * * To return to Captain Page. 


There 


little before that period, that spectacles were un- ‘a lad fourteen years of age, who jumped into| was a rumour spread over the boat last even- 
known in his time; and soon aiter the begin-|the river with his clothes on, and brought|ing that his end was drawing near. 1 sought 


ning of the fourteenth century they. appear to | the little fellow ashore, ‘The rescued child is 
have been in general use. ‘The common and | now doing well. Such acts in grown persons 
most probable opinion is, that they were discover- | are deserving of all praise, but in those of ju- 
ed in {taly, and Manni informs us that they were | venile age, their noble character is particular- 
invented by a Florentine, called Salvino deg!’ | ly striking —North American, 

Armati. He even quotes the inscription on a ——_ 

tomb at Florence, which seems to leave no| Novel Curiosity—One of the greatest cu- 
doubt of the fact.—This inscription is as fol- | riosities of the day isin Buffalo, the handiwork 
lows: *Qui diace Salvino d’ Armato degl’| of James Sangster, a lad fourteen years of age. 
Armati, Firenze, inventor di egl’ Occhiall,| [t is a minute representation of Noah with his 
anno 1317.” Here lies Salvino d’ Armato| family entering the Ark, so graphically de- 
deg!’ Armati, a Florentine, the inventor of| scribed in the 7th chapter of Genesis. Follow- 





spectacles, who died in 1317.—Late paper. 





Anecdote.—James |. of England, went out 
of his way to hear a noted preacher :—The 
clergyman seeing the King enter, left his text 
to declaim against swearing, for which the 
King was’ notorious. When done, James 
thanked him for his sermon, but asked him 


what connection swearing had with his text.|son bearing away the Gates of Gaza, executed | year, which we supplied, 


He answered, “ Since your Majesty came out 
of your way through curiosity to meet me, | 
could not, in complaisance, do less than go out 
of mine to meet you.” 





An English paper says that a case of pre- 
served meat taken from the wreck of the Fury, 
which was lost in the Frozen Ocean in Captain 
Parry’s first voyage, about twenty years since, 
was opened by a gentleman at Brentwood, when 
it was found to be as fresh as the day it was 
packed, and when cooked ii was excellent. 





Manufacture of Paper.—Among the peti- 
tions laid before the Senate of the United States | 
against the passage of the new Tariff bill, was | 
one fiom the paper manufacturers in the United | 
Stages. From this petition we learn that the| 
capital employed in the manufacture of paper | 
in the United States at this time was estimated | 
at $18,000,000 ; the number of mills were 700, | 
the aunual product $17,000,000, and the per- 
sons employed 100,000, consisting of men, | 
women and children. The cost of the stock | 
annually used was estimated at $8,000,000, | 
which consfsted of rags, old rope, cotton waste, 
&c. Other articles were employed in the ma- | 


i 
| 


nufacture of paper; namely, soda-ash, pearl-| 
sizing, &c., costing at least $2,000,000, Be- | 
sides this there were $500,000 annually paid | 
by the manufacturers for transportation by | 





railroads, canals, &c. The wages of the work- | 
men employed in this business were from six 


ing the train are something over 150 figures 


representing the various beasts and fowls, two 


his couch, where several of the female passen- 
gers were around, and with camphor and fans 
were trying to revive the dying man, His 
wife, a delicate little creature, appeared to suf- 
fer much, and was unremitting in her attentions 
to soothe the palate of the sufferer, At times 
he appeared to be entirely sensible, but could 
not speak, owing to the condition of his mouth 
and palate, and, from weakness, was unable to 
write. After a time I retired to my berth with 
very solemn feelings ; and learned this morning 
that he died about 3 o’elock.” 





It is proper that we advert to a mistake into 


and two, the male and female, as God had com- | which we were led last week. Finding in one 


manded Noah. The figures were allcarved from | of our exchange papers, a reprint of a London 
wood, with an ordinary jack-knife, and present | Yearly Meeting Epistle, we inadvertently sup- 


an almost life-like appearance, 


In addition | posed that it was the epistle of the present year. 


are figures representing Abraham offering up| We have since discovered it to be the epistle of 
his son Isaac, and The Last Supper, and Sam-|last year. The copy did not designate the 


In our next number, 


in a similar manner, and with astonishing ac- | it is probable, we shall have it-in our power to 


curacy.— Late Paper. 
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FRUITS OF WAR. 


We have introduced the following extracts 
from a letter of a Friend to his relatives in this 
city, in order to give a practical exemplification 
of the misery attendant on war. Who that 
gazed upon that suffering and disfigured man, 
could have avoided feeling the barbarism of 
the system of which he was a victim. How 
little of that spirit which breakes ** Peace on 
earth, good will to men,” can he feel, who can 
deliberately point his cannon against his fel- 
lows, assured that disfigurement of body, loss 
of limb, destruction of life, and indescribable 
agony, will follow each discharge. 


insert the one for the current year. 





‘A Friend, “ who has derived instruction, and 
encouragement, from reading a portion of the 
letters, and memorandums of John Barclay, 
deceased, desires their more general perusal, 
particularly those letters written during the 
latter part of his life.” 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Teacher in the Classical Department, and 
one in the Arithmetical, are wanted in the 
Boys’ School at West-town. Application may 
be made to either of the undersigned. 

Samvet Bertie, 

Cuarues YARNALL, 

Tuomas Evans. 
Phila., Seventh month 25th, 1846. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet 


The letter is dated Seventh nionth 11th, on|tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
board the steamboat Missouri, on the Missis-| Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
sippi River. The writer says: ‘Soon afier ]|Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No. 
got on board, I learned we had in company | 179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 
Captain Page, the poor man who had his entire | Sixth street, and No, 14 South Third street ; 
ash, colouring materials, coal, iron, wood, oil,| under jaw shot away by a grape shot, in the| John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 


action at Palo Alto, on the Sth instant, on the 
Rio Grande. 


Visiting Managers for the Month.— 


He was doing quite well at Point | Josiah Dawson, No. 318 Arch street ; Jeremiah 


Isabel, and was sent from thence north; but| Hacker, No. 144 8S. Fourth street; William 
the passage across the Gulf of Mexico was | Bettle, No, 244 N. Sixth street. 


more than his enfeebled frame could stand. He 


to nine dollars a week, whereas the wages paid | was sea-sick during almost the entire distance, 
in England were but $2 50 a week, in France, land sank under it. Yesterday, for the sake of 
Germany and Norway $1 50, and in Italy and| the air, he was brought out on deck, where, 
Spain still less. The petitioners state that} for the first time, | saw him. He has been a 
labour was the principal item of expense, or| noble looking man, but is now frightful. 1 


Superintendent,—Philip Garrett. 
Matron.—Susan Barton. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 


Resident Physician—Dr. Joshua H. 


. - . . 7 : 
entered largely into the cost of the manufac-|saw him attempt to swallow, and the sight Worthington. 


tured article, and without a proportional duty | almost sickened me, it appeared to put him into | ~~~ 


our manufacturers could not compete with the| such extreme misery. 


He has lost his palate 
foreign manufacturers, 


and a portion of his tongue. His food is en- 
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